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chedography has not been a favored topic among 

Byzantinists since Karl Krumbacher (1856-1909) 
condemned it in his History of Byzantine Literature.’ 
Among the many reasons for this condemnation some 
relate specifically to Krumbacher’s highly innova- 
tive project of elevating vernacular Greek to a subject 
worthy of scholarly research.” This elevation, however, 
had a serious side effect because he viewed vernacular 
Greek (Vulgarsprache) as standing in linguistic and 
even social opposition to the prevailing learned Greek 
(Kunstsprache). For Krumbacher the peak of this oppo- 
sition and the turning point for the establishment of a 
“written diglossia” in Byzantium was the twelfth cen- 
tury.? It was then that longer texts in the vernacular 
began to appear, while a number of learned Byzantines 
expressed apparently negative opinions about everyday 
language, or idt&t1¢ yh@oou as Anna Komnene had char- 
acterized it.* Krumbacher, and many scholars after him, 


1 K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des Ostrémischen Reiches (527-1453), 2nd ed. 
(Munich, 1897), 590-93 (§250) [abbreviated hereafter as GBL*]; this 
section did not exist in the first edition of 1891 [abbreviated hereaf- 
teras GBL'). 

2 See his remarks in GBL’ 385-87 (= GBL* 787-89). 

3 See GBL' 9-11 (= GBL* 16-18) on the twelfth century; see also 
K. Krumbacher, Griechische Reise: Blatter aus dem Tagebuche einer 
Reise in Griechenland und in der Tiirkei (Berlin, 1886), xxiv-xxxvi, 
where he explicitly equated the Modern Greek “Language Question” 
with what he perceived as Byzantine diglossia. For a broader assess- 
ment of these issues see P. A. Agapitos, “Karl Krumbacher and the 
History of Byzantine Literature,” BZ 108 (2012), 1-52. 


4 For Anna’s phrase see Alexiad 2.4.9, ed. D. R. Reinsch and 
A. Kambylis, Annae Comnenae Alexias (Berlin, 2001), 65.99-9. 
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instinctively equated this “everyday language” with the 
Greek of the Digenis Akritis or of the Ptochoprodromic 
poems, an equation that resulted in the gradual meta- 
morphosis of these twelfth-century texts into works of 
Modern Greek literature. Consequently, learned and 
vernacular Greek texts are for the most part not studied 
in conjunction because of their supposed linguistic dis- 
junction and opposition.® 

One of Krumbacher’s key figures in expressing 
this opposition was Eustathios of Thessalonike. On 
the one hand, Krumbacher viewed him as one of the 
most important figures of Byzantine culture, a histori- 
cal personality of the greatest magnitude and not just a 
desiccated commentator of ancient texts.° On the other 
hand, he saw him as an important exponent of the elit- 
ist Kunstsprache against which the Vulgarsprache was 
forced to react.” Obviously, Krumbacher had formed 
his opinion of Eustathios on what had been pub- 
lished at the time he wrote the GBL.® Today, we are 


5 See, however, the pathbreaking study of E. Trapp, “Learned and 
Vernacular Literature in Byzantium: Dichotomy or Symbiosis?” 
DOP 47 (1993): 114-29, with many examples on the use of vernacu- 
lar words in a learned environment. 


6 See his splendid assessment of Eustathios in the program- 
matic preface to the first issue of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift; 
K. Krumbacher, “Vorwort,” BZ 1 (1892): 1-12, esp. 4; see also GBL* 
537 for a shorter version of this assessment. 

7 GBL"10 (= GBL* 17). 

8 The main publications were Johann Gottfried Stallbaum’s reprint 
of the sixteenth-century editio princeps of the Parekbolai to Homer 
(see below n. 20) and Gottlieb Lucas Friedrich Tafel’s edition of vari- 
ous orations and sermons from the Basileensis A-III-20 and the sur- 
viving letters from the Par. gr. 1172 (see next note), and Vassilij Regel’s 
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in a far better position to study Eustathios’s varied and 
substantial oeuvre. 

Eustathios 6 tod Kataddapov (ca. 1115/20-ca. 
1195/98) started his career as a teacher, became a 
deacon, was appointed patotwp tav pytépwy (“pro- 
fessor of orators”) by Patriarch Michael III around 
1163/64 and, finally, received from Emperor Manuel 
I Komnenos the archbishopric of Thessalonike some- 
time between 1175 and 1178.? Eustathios has been 
generally viewed as elitist in matters of style and the 
cultivation of the “noble Attic language” (4 edyevig 
Artix) yA@oou), while he has also been seen as look- 
ing down upon schedography and rejecting altogether 
the “humble language” (4 tattewwy] YA@oou).1° It is these 
two latter points—schedography and everyday lan- 
guage—that shall be examined in the present paper. 
My aim is to show that a better knowledge of twelfth- 
century schedographic production and a proper under- 
standing of the fluidity of what we—against Byzantine 


edition of five orations from the Scor. Y-II-10. Despite Krumbacher’s 
references to this manuscript (GBL* 475 or 541), he did not study it 
in situ for the GBL, because he visited El Escorial only once, in 1902, 
in order to study the recently discovered Scor. ¥-IV-22, one of the 
most important collections of vernacular texts (Digenis, Livistros, 
Poulologos, Porikologos, Psarologos); see K. Krumbacher, “Das mittel- 
griechische Fischbuch,” Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-philologis- 
chen und der historischen Classe der Kéniglichen Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften 1903, 3 (Munich, 1903), 345-80, esp. 345-47. 

9 The data of Eustathios’s life and career have been a matter of 
substantial debate. One might mention the following studies: 
S. Kyriakidis and V. Rotolo, Eustazio di Tessalonica: La espugnazi- 
one di Tessalonica (Palermo, 1961), xxxiv—lxiii (with the older bib- 
liography); P. Wirth, Eustathiana: Gesammelte Aufsatze zu Leben 
und Werk des Metropoliten Eustathios von Thessalonike (Amsterdam, 
1980); A. Kazhdan and S. Franklin, Studies on Byzantine Literature 
of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Cambridge, 1984), 115-95 
(“Eustathius of Thessalonica: The Life and Opinions of a Twelfth- 
Century Byzantine Rhetor’”), esp. 115-4.0; S. Schénauer, Eustathios 
von Thessalonike: Reden auf die grofse Quadragesima (Frankfurt 
a.M., 2006), 3*—6*; K. Metzler, Eustathii Thessalonicensis De emen- 
danda vita monachica (Berlin, 2006), 3*—5* and eadem, Eustathios von 
Thessalonike und das Ménchtum: Untersuchungen und Kommentar zur 
Schrift De emendanda vita monachica (Berlin, 2006), 3-14; F. Kolovou, 
Die Briefe des Eustathios von Thessalonike (Munich, 2006), 3*-5*. Fora 
brief but lucid and informed presentation of Eustathios as an intellec- 
tual see R. Browning, “Eustathios of Thessalonike Revisited,” Bulletin 
of the Institute of Classical Studies 4.0 (1995): 83-90; for an apprecia- 
tion of Eustathios as a bishop see M. Angold, Church and Society in 
Byzantium under the Comneni (Cambridge, 1995), 179-96. 

10 On the former phrase see T. L. F. Tafel, Eustathii metropolitae 
Thessalonicensis Opuscula (Frankfurt a.M., 1832), 40.90, on the latter 
Commll. 413.8 (for the relevant edition see below n. 20). 


practice—call today “vernacular language,” will help 
us to evaluate differently Eustathios’s apparent rejec- 
tion of both schedography and colloquial discourse. 


Se 


The practice of schedography (cxedoypadia, cyedoupyia, 
tu oedtKd) is attested since the first decades of the elev- 
enth century. The reading and writing of this new type 
of grammatical exercise (7é00¢, “sketch, improvisation”) 
quickly developed into an important element of the edu- 
cation system. A high number of schede (sg. schedos) 
from the late eleventh to the late twelfth century sur- 
vive in collections transmitted in approximately twenty 
manuscripts of the thirteenth and early fourteenth cen- 
tury.'! A schedos was written for advanced pupils’* and 
served two main aims: it drilled them in the complexities 
of Greek grammar and syntax, while it also helped them 


11 A historical-literary study of schedography, together with an 
edition of the twelfth-century collections, is a major desideratum 
of Byzantine philology. For the purposes of the present study note 
should be made of the pioneering work of S. D. Papadimitriou, Feodor 
Prodrom: Istoriko-literaturnoe izslédovanie (Odessa, 1905), 413-29. 
For more recent discussions of various issues, presentations of man- 
uscripts and editions of various texts see, indicatively, C. Gallavotti, 
“Nota sulla schedografia di Moscopulo e suoi precedenti fino a 
Teodoro Prodromo,” Bollettino dei Classici, 3rd ser.s, 4 (1983): 3-35, 
esp. 12-353 I. Vassis, “Graeca sunt, non leguntur: Zu den schedogra- 
phischen Spielereien des Theodoros Prodromos,” BZ 86-87 (1993- 
94): 1-19; idem, “Tay véwv prroddywv mahatopata:H cvdoy} cxedav 
tod xwdtka Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 92,” EMyyixd 52 (2002): 37-68; 
I. D. Polemis, “IIpoBAjuata tig Bulavtivijs cyedoypadtas,” ENyrvircd 
45 (1995): 277-302; idem, “Philologische und historische Probleme in 
der schedographischen Sammlung des Codex Marcianus gr. X13 4,” 
Byzantion 67 (1997): 252-63. Fora useful overview see S. Efthymiadis, 
“Lenseignement secondaire 4 Constantinople pendant les XI* et XII° 
sicles: Modéle éducatif pour la Terre d’Otrante au XIII° siécle,” Néa 
Puy 2 (2005): 259-75, esp. 266-75 (with substantial bibliography), 
but also F. G. Giannachi, “Per la storia dell’istruzione bizantina in 
Terra d’Otranto: La schedografia di Stefano di Nardo,” Medioevo 
Greco 13 (2013): 103-25. For two broader, but differently focused, sur- 
veys of Byzantine education see A. Markopoulos, “De la structure 
de l’école byzantine: Le maitre, les livres et le processus éducatif,” in 
Lire et écrire a Byzance, ed. B. Mondrain (Paris, 2006), 85-96 and 
A. Giannouli, “Education and Literary Language in Byzantium,” in 
The Language of Byzantine Learned Literature, ed. M. Hinterberger 
(Turnhout, 2014), 52-71. For an interpretive approach to schedog- 
raphy and generic experimentation in the Komnenian era see P. A. 
Agapitos, “Grammar, Genre and Patronage in the Twelfth Century: 
A Scientific Paradigm and its Implications,” JOB 64 (2014): 1-22. 

12 See briefly Vassis, “Hadatopata,” 41-42 on the three levels of 
language training at school, and the place of schedography in the 
second level. 
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to understand the progymnasmata, that is, the different 
types of models of rhetorical composition.’? These two 
aims were achieved through the puzzling form in which 
the “grammarian” (ypaywatixdc) presented the schedos. 
The text, punctuated in an erratic manner, was filled 
with strange words and phrases giving no meaning. The 
pupils had to decode this “riddle” and to rewrite it cor- 
rectly.!4 The puzzles were based on similarities of sound, 
called &vtiotowya (“correspondences”).!* For example, 
we will find phrases playing with similarly sounding 
nominal and verbal forms’® or wrongly written phrases 
that need to be acoustically decoded.!” Most schede were 
in prose (usually up to twenty lines in length), but there 
survives a fair number of schede in iambic twelve-syllable 
verse. By the middle of the twelfth century a particular 
type of schedos had become fashionable, in which an 
antistoichic prose section is concluded by a short non- 
antistoichic poem, often addressed to a recipient.'® 
Eustathios included a substantial number of 
various comments on schedography in his works.'? 
They figure most prominently in his Parekbolai on 
the Homeric poems, written mostly in the 1160s and 


13 Many of the surviving schede display forms that reflect the var- 
ious types of progymnasmata, such as fables, narratives, mottoes, 
character monologues and the like; see the respective groupings as 
presented by Vassis, ibid., 42. 


14 This is what Anna describes, when she remarks that in the school 
of the Orphanotropheion one could see “some boys being writers of 
the so-called improvised sketches” (Alexias 15.7.9, ed. Reinsch and 
Kambylis 484.14: of 68 [sc. raidec] Evyypadets tHv Aeyouévwy 76067). 
15 For the problems concerning antistoichic vowel errors in 
scribal practice and the resulting need for orthographic training see 
E. Follieri, “Avttototya,” Diptycha 4 (1986-87): 217-28. 

16 From an unedited schedos of Stylianos in the Vat. Pal. gr. 92, 
f. 19 4v: ei deicets, Gedy, @ Tal, Kal Tepl oywv Eidijcete idicetc, HOjcEts 
cavtoy Kal tov éy8pdv dyets (Gallavotti, “Nota” [n. 11 above], 27 n. 23). 
17. Froma schedos of Constantine Manasses transmitted in Vat. 
Pal. gr. 92, f. 2351: (a) kat éxiconoe iw Te instead of kal aixicets éviote, 
and (b) évaxeé te pwo8elc instead of ev Kal tepdc ttc (I. D. Polemis, 
“Finf unedierte Texte des Konstantinos Manasses,” RSBN 33 [1996]: 
279-92, esp. 283). 

18 See, for example, the schede of George, headmaster of the 
school of the Holy Forty Martyrs (I. D. Polemis, “Tewpytos uatotwp 
ayrotecoupaxovtitys, ENyvixd 46 [1996]: 301-6), or, above all, 
Theodore Prodromos (see the list in Vassis, “Graeca sunt,” 3-5). 

19 For a brief discussion of schedography in Eustathios, as part 
of school training in Byzantium, see P. I. Koukoules, Ozcoalovixys 
Ebaradion tt kuoypagixd (Athens, 1950), 1:464-67 with a broad but 
uncritical collection of passages. 
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1708.79 In the Parekbolai Eustathios does not make 
any generalizing negative comments when referring 
to schedography. As we now know, he even composed 
schede himself.*! He employs a number of words to 
describe the schedos, such as “puzzle” (ypidos), “riddle” 
(aiviyya or véqua) and “labyrinth” (AaBdptv80c), while 
he also describes the lexical complexity of the schedos 
as “labyrinthine” (haBuptv0adec).2? Most comments of 
Eustathios referring to schedography in the Parekbolai 
take as their starting point a Homeric phrase which 
could be read as an antistoichic sound play. Three such 
comments should suffice to give an impression of how 
Eustathios viewed such grammatical traps: 


(i) Labyrinthine schedography 


Tod dé iyvevtal meplppacig dv TO «iywl 
épevvavtec» Kadov éxelvou médpacta. ‘Opa 
d evtadOa td «yw épevvavtes» drodtoxohov 
dv TH dpdcet Kat AabupivOades Kate TH vov 
oxediKd Hv pev yap Kal tyvy ypdrvat due Tod y, 
etheto 58 Y Totyats TO tyvia.?9 


20 For the date and composition of the Parekbolai see now 
E. Cullhed, Eustathios of Thessalonike: Parekbolai on Homer's 
Odyssey 1-2; Proekdosis (Uppsala, 2014), 4*-9*. The text of the 
Iliadic part is quoted from M. van der Valk, Eustathii archiepis- 
copi Thessalonicensis Commentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes 
ad fidem codicis Laurentiani editi, 4 vols. (Leiden, 1971-87), along 
with H. M. Keizer, Indices in Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis 
Commentarios ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, ad fidem codicis 
Laurentiani editos a Marchino van der Valk (Leiden, 1995); the text 
of the Odyssean part is quoted from J. G. Stallbaum, Eustathii archi- 
episcopi Thessalonicensis Commentarii ad Homeri Odysseam ad fidem 
exempli Romani editi, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1825-26). 

21 Gallavotti, “Nota,” 33 mentions an unpublished schedos in Vat. 
gr. 2299 (early fourteenth cent.) bearing the lemma tod &ywwtdtov 
Oecouhovixys kvpod Evota8lov. One might also refer to Eustathios’s 
Consideration on the “Kyrie eleison” in two improvised questions on 
account of someone contentious more than necessary (Eig 10 «Kupie 
éhéngov> oxévic év dual revoect oedlotg Od TIva Tapa TO déov 
éptotixdy), edited by P. Wirth, Eustathii Thessalonicensis opera 
minora (Berlin, 2000), 61-77; the edition should be used together 
with the extensive review of I. D. Polemis, “Kpitixés cal Epunvevtixés 
Tapatnprcets ot Kelueva Tod Edatablov Oecouhovixys,” Bulaytiva 21 
(2000): 85-121. 

22 See the relevant terminology in the passages quoted in the fol- 
lowing pages. 

23. CommOd. 1871.63-72.1 to Od. 19.436 (iv épevvOvtes KdvEG 
Hioay, adt&p dtiaGev). For a similar comment on Iiad 18.321 (yet 
avépociyw épevvay) see Commll. 1141.26-28, where the antistoichic 
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The phrase “searching the trails” being a 
circumlocution of “hunters,” is more beauti- 
fully expressed than the simple noun. Note that 
here tywt épevvavtec is difficult as to its phrasing 
and labyrinthine in the style of recent schedog- 
raphy; for one could also write iyvy with an eta 
(y), but the poem chose iyvia. 


(ii) Schedographic deceit 


‘Opa & év toig pnOeior cal St1 Td «adt&p 6 By 
6 "Iodv te cat Avtidov sbevapitwv> cyediKs 
tepOpstag Kal Tod Kate adtyv AaBuptvOov xettor 
AehyPdtws &hopun Tots dotepor, drrota Kal da 
Tapa TH ToTy, TeVEvTA wev ATPAyLATEVTWS 
Kath cuvOyxyny cvv7jOn, Tapehxvabévta dé Tots 
ypaunatiKois sic utunowy. TpobeBAytat nev yap 
evtada év 7 «BH P “Ioov» ‘Pycov d78ev tide 
arnynoIs, dToI0g 6 mpoiatopy Gels Opaé Hpws.?* 


Note also in what has been said that the verse 
adtap 6 BH p “Iodv te cal Avtidov eevaptEwy 
(“he then went on to kill Isus and Antiphus”) is 
secretly laid there for later readers as a starting 
point for schedographic deceit”? and its laby- 
rinth, just as other devices are found in the 
poet, artlessly placed there in accordance to 
conventional composition, but appropriated by 
the grammarians for the purpose of imitation. 
For here in «Qj 6’ “Icov» the sound is repro- 
duced [of the name] of a certain Rhesus, such as 
the aformentioned Thracian hero. 


(iii) Deceitful riddles 


Tapaxeiuevoy 0& TO «vwOijg»> neta TO «Traidac», 
«éePijoato» yap, dyat, «ratdac vw Oro», pthoito 


soundplay is catching “first-level pupils” (tod¢ cioaywyixots) like a 
“net” (duoibAnotpov dixyy); see van der Valk, 4:184 ad locum. 

24 Commll. 833.62-66 to Il. 11.101. In CommOd. 163 4.18-20 
Eustathios refers back to this discussion of I/iad 11.101 and the sup- 
posed misplacement of the Thracian Rhesus in the Homeric poem 
(see Papadimitriou, Feodor Prodrom [n. 11 above], 420). 


25 The noun tepO peta, first attested in Isocrates (ovat. 10.4) in the 
sense “extreme sublety” with a negative coloring, is used in Byzantine 
texts also in the sense of “deceit,” e.g., Suda t 3.4.4, in Suidae Lexicon, 
ed. A. Adler, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1928-1938), 4:526.29-30 (quatvet cal 
arden, Kol Teplepyla). 


av 1d THY ExdddvTwV kpTI TOds TYEdIKOdE 


ypipous ws &atrAtoy Tots marat.?® 


And vw6%¢ being placed after taidac (for the 
poet says éBijoato tatdac vwO%¢), it would be 
much loved by those who now publish the sche- 
dographic riddles being deceitful for the pupils. 


A common feature of the three passages is that the sound 
play can function only if the Homeric text is read with 
the medieval pronunciation of Greek (vw8 75 = vw 9etc, 
€ “Icov = ‘P¥aov). In the first passage Eustathios points 
himself to the acoustic similarity of the elided iyw (= 
iyvia) to the more conventional form iyvy. From these 
and other passages it becomes obvious that Eustathios 
as a teacher of rhetoric was very much interested in this 
type of sound ambiguity;*” he sometimes even suggested 
when, for reasons of good taste, they should be avoided.”® 
In Book 9 of the Parekbolai to the Odyssey, Eustathios 
makes a long digression on the schede.”? Pointing to a 


26 Commll.862.47-49 to Il. 1.55859 (@¢ 8’ 67’ Svog Tap’ dpoupay 
ivy eBijoato maida | vwbyc, @ dy TOMA wepl Horan dudlc Edy). The 
point here, of course, is that the young pupils would hear vw etc and 


be mislead in thinking that the adjective in the accusative plural 
defines raidac, rather than the nominative singular vw9%¢ defining 
dvoc of the previous verse. 


27 See also his remark in Commll. 1341.58-60: ‘Opa dé 6t1 Tots 
mailer TH oxEedixd 0éhovaw ahopury Stdwor Td «al Kév mug eué TE 
deioy ard @ “Extopa dboy> [Il 24.116] Kal dethiav Snrodytos Kal 
deoudv Kata ye udvyv Thy Tpodopday (i.e., deloy and dyoy). It is exactly 
the soundplay expounded by the teacher Stylianos in his short sche- 
dos on the grammatical variations of deidw (“fear”) and dé (“bind), 
printed in part above at n. 16. Eustathios even composed a brief essay, 
unfortunately now lost, on a complex soundplay in a liturgical hymn; 
the heading of the essay, once included in the Scor. A-II-11 (thir- 
teenth century?), which perished in the 1671 fire at El Escorial, reads: 
Tepl THs dveTiondavton SitAdng ev TH MPohopa Tod Muoriptov Eévov 
6p Kai tapddo€ov (“On the undetected ambiguity in the pronun- 
ciation of [the hymn] A mystery strange and wondrous do I behold”); 
Sch6nauer, Eustathios [n. 9 above], 18* (text no. 42). 


28 See his remark on antistoichic technique in the last digression 
he makes on schedography in the Parekbolai. Having commented 
on Od. 22.157 (7 8e¢ 87 Eduate), he writes at Comm Od. 1809.7-8: xa 
&Ma dé toadta uvpta Ounprd te cal dws roticd, ote CyrAwtd 
cic TO KaTAOYAdHY ypaderv Kal OddE Ola Adyov viv NELBaOat TAEloVvoS 
(“and there exist myriads of similar such Homeric and otherwise 
poetic phrases, which are neither to be emulated in prose writing, 
nor worthy of any further discussion at this point”). 

29 CommOd. 1634.6—32; see the brief discussion by Papadimitriou, 
Feodor Prodrom, 420-21. 
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series of words difficult to distinguish acoustically in the 
Homeric poems, he notes the following:*° 


Tlakatds wév tig ériypaypa twlaotixdy sic 
Ttiva iatpov Axpwva éypavev ottwo «Axpwv’ 
iatpov &xpov Axpayavtivwy», érltydes ob tw 
yparvas éxeivos cal od ex Tod Tapatvyovtos. Ol 
dé vewtepot Tadta Kal doa Tomdta CyrAwouvteEc, 
TOMa& 8’ év Toig Taratots e¥pytat Suoia w~¢ 
ToMaxod Sed Awtat, ypipous euehétyoav TAKE 
ods vouacay oxédy, THY dyn nev Aentous TIvAG 
Kal oloug Piov éxdiadpdoxer Oa, téhoc dé &dpods 
Kal dvodiagv«tous. Kat ot ev radouol 1 pyPev tod 
"Emydpuov vonua, ett O& Kal To Tod emtypdupatos 
Kal boa 38 dpyata Towdta, Pavuaciwg éxcddovv 
ws évouobétnaev 6’ Emiyapuoc, «Adyov év Adyw> 
ada eitrov, Ou Td «we év aiviywatt &Mov ev etvat 
TOV haAovpevov Adyov, Etepov dé TOV VOOULEVOY>»>. 
Ot 88 te cyediKd Ladodvtes dxorovOws Kal adtot 
VOYMaTA Karodow d&rep ypidedovtat, Od TO Kal 
TOV YPAUMATER THtdA UN TOD heyouévov &MA Tod 
vooupévou yiver Gan. 


Some person of old wrote a derogatory epigram 
on a doctor called Akron: “Akron the doctor, 
the Acropolis of Akragas,” purposefully writing 
in this manner and not by coincidence. But the 
moderns, wishing to emulate these and similar 
practices (for there are many such tricks found 
in ancient writings as it has been often stated), 
made a studious effort to weave puzzles which 
they named “sketches,” initially somehow deli- 
cate and of a style that could be easily fled from, 
but finally powerful and hard to escape. And the 
old ones admirably called the already mentioned 
“riddle” of Epicharmus*? and that of the epi- 
gram and all similar ancient ones as Epicharmus 
himself had stipulated, having declared them “a 
discourse within a discourse,” because “as ifin a 
riddle the spoken word is one thing and the sub- 
sumed word a different thing.” Thus, the people 
declaiming the schede have subsequently called 
“riddles” what they puzzlingly compose, because 


30 CommOd. 1634.11-18 to Od. 9.366; the passage quoted here is 
only the middle section of this lng comment on deceitful soundplays. 
31 This is a deceitful phrase attributed to Epicharmus and quoted 
by Eustathios in the first part of this digression. 
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the boy learning grammar has to grasp not what 
is spoken but what is assumed. 


Eustathios quotes the beginning of a derogatory epi- 
gram attributed since ancient times to Empedocles.** 
He compares the epigram’s antistoichic play of sound 
and word with “the moderns” (oi vewtepot) who “wish- 
ing to emulate these and similar practices... made a stu- 
dious effort to weave puzzles that they named schede.” 
Such a type of sound play, he points out, was applied 
“purposefully” (émitydec) by the author of the epigram. 
Furthermore, Eustathios remarks that these puzzles 
were “initially somehow delicate and of a style that 
could be easily fled from, but finally they were powerful 
and hard to escape.”*? He notes that the ancients called 
such riddles “a discourse within a discourse,” following 
a bon mot of Epicharmus.?** Eustathios rounds off his 
remarks by suggesting that the contemporary grammar- 
ians follow ancient practice in calling their puzzle-like 
exercises “riddles” (voyuata). 

There are two important points that need to be 
stressed here. First, the opposition tv &pyiy wév... 
tédog 6é established by Eustathios suggests a chrono- 
logical differentiation between the first phases of sche- 
dography, when the schede were rather simple exercises, 
and its present phase, that is, around 1150-70, when 
the schede had become extremely complex and obscure 
texts. Second, Eustathios viewed the complexity of 


32 The epigram runsas follows: ’Axpov iatpdv Axpwv Axpayavtivoy 
matpoc Axpou | cpvrtel Kpyuvos &Kkpos Tatpidoc dxpotatygs (Diels- 
Kranz 31 B 157, from Diog, Laert. 8.65). Eustathios knew the epigram 
from the Suda (a 1026; ed. Adler, 1:94.18-26), since it is only there that 
the couplet is characterized as tw8actiKdy emtypapud. 


33 The rare word dvcdidduxtos (see LBG 1:417) was used ina simi- 
lar meaning, but related to philosophical syllogisms, by Eustathios’s 
patron Michael 6 tod AyyidAov in 1165 or 1167 (on him see below 
n. 51); see R. Browning, “A New Source on Byzantine-Hungarian 
Relations in the Twelfth Century: The Inaugural Lecture of Michael 
6 tod AyyidAov as Sratog THY bttoaddwy,” Balkan Studies 2 (1961): 
173-214 (repr. in idem, Studies on Byzantine History, Literature and 
Education (London, 1977], no. IV), esp. 189.87-88 (tod dteEodeverv 
dKvdbvws¢ TOD habupivOov Thy duadidduxtoy Edixa). 

34 No such passage could be detected in the surviving fragments 
of the comic poet. One might see, however, Plutarch’s De sera numi- 
nis vindicta §15 (Moralia 559A, in Plutarchi Moralia, vol. 3, ed. W.R. 
Paton and M. Pohlenz and W. Sieveking [Leipzig, 1929], 422.6-10) 
on the disjunction between what is said and what is meant in sophis- 
tic discourse as perceived by the followers of Epicharmus. 
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the schedos as an emulation of a past practice.?> This 
“emulation” seems to legitimize in his eyes the mod- 
ern invention of schedography. Eustathios’s attitude is 
one found quite often in Byzantine culture; it covers 
a broad area of innovative activities from government 
administration to artistic experimentation, where novy- 
elty is veiled as imitation of ancient practices.?° 

In all passages quoted so far Eustathios does not 
characterize schedography with negative attributes. 
There are only three passages in the Parekbolai—all 
of them are to be found in the Iliadic part—where he 
makes a negative remark as to the correct understand- 
ing of Greek in relation to schedography. In the first 
case, concerning Iliad 2.373 (tO Ke Tay’ Hutoete TOAtC 
TIptdpoto &vaxtoc), Eustathios writes:>” 


To0é «tdy’ Hudoete» Taraldoy Lev dvdpa ovx av 
Tapyyayev ws 80dda Ta ToLlovTwV: Tod dé viv 
yévoug tivic TAavnPetev dv SoKodvtes dove 
«Tayel», eita kat’ idiav «utoete, vouw dyad 
TEOIKO. 


The phrase tay’ jutoete (“will swiftly fall”) 
would not have misled a man of old times accus- 
tomed to such devices. But some persons of the 
present generation would be deceived think- 
ing that they hear téyet, then separately, wwoete 
(“shall close with speed”), that is, according to 
schedographic custom. 


35 See also his remark on Od. 22.157 at CommOd. 1809.12 (2& dv 
[sc. sound plays] 7 tHv cxedororay eih7}>8a Soxet ué80d0¢), where he 
suggests that the schedographic “method” appears to have been lifted 
from such antistoichic passages in Homer. Eustathios considered 
that the Odyssey offered more “starting points” (&opuat) for rhetor- 
ical richness than the more austere Iliad; see Commll. 4.45-5.2 along 
with the discussion on aphormai in van der Valk, 1:xcii-c (§99), as 
well as the passage quoted above in n. 27; more broadly see now 
R. Niinlist, “Homer as a Blueprint for Speechwriters: Eustathius’ 
Commentaries and Rhetoric,” GRBS 52 (2012): 493-509. 


36 See P. Odorico, “La politica dell’imaginario di Leone VI il 
Saggio,” Byzantion 53 (1983): 597-631, esp. 613-17; P. A. Agapitos, 
“Teachers, Pupils and Imperial Power in Eleventh-Century 
Byzantium,” in Pedagogy and Power: Rhetorics of Classical Learning, 
ed. N. Livingstone and Y. L. Too (Cambridge, 1998), 170-91, esp. 
189-91; M. D. Lauxtermann, “The Velocity of Pure lambs: Byzantine 
Observations on the Metre and Rhythm of the Dodecasyllable,” 
JOB 48 (1998): 9-33, esp. 19-25. 

37. Commll. 241.33-36 to Il. 2.3.43 ff. 


Eustathios suggests that some of his contemporaries 
would divide the phrase wrongly, following the schedo- 
graphic practice of antistoichic sound plays based, as we 
saw, on the medieval pronunciation of ancient Greek. 
Thus, the education of these people appears wanting 
because it has been shaped by schedography.** Of course, 
Eustathios’s remark also reveals that for him the “man of 
old accustomed to such devices” similarly declaimed the 
Homeric poem with Medieval Greek pronunciation— 
an indication that Eustathios did not have the same kind 
of historical understanding as modern philology does.*? 
The comments of Eustathios about schedography 
in his own times suggest that something more than 
grammar was involved in the writing of schede around 
the middle of the twelfth century. This “something 
more” the professor of rhetoric described more fully in 
a letter to the young Nikephoros Komnenos (ca. 114.4- 
ca. 1173), grandson of Nikephoros Bryennios and Anna 
Komnene.*? The letter is a lengthy and learned exegesis, 
wherein Eustathios expounded the etymology and his- 
tory of the calendae.*! Having explained the difference 
between the three “marked” days of a Roman month 
(xaddévdat, vovvat, eidot), Eustathios comments:*? 


38 See Commll. 884.8-10: Té 82 «xehedov dup’ dup ErecSar> 
U1. 11.781 buy dw errec Bat] oxAnpdvéoti cal tH dpdcer Kal tH cvvahiof. 
‘O yobv ta oyedixe ypidetov «yduunv» av tapaKotcor évtadOa ola 
THY ToLlovtwy 20d¢ (with van der Valk, 3:327 ad locum on Eustathios 
having written the verse unmetrically from memory and thus creating 
a nonexistent soundplay). In this comment it is the schedographer who 
is “accustomed to such devices” and might fall into the trap. 


39 See, for example, the cautionary remarks of A. Konken, BZ 
86-87 (1993-94): 109-11 concerning the conclusions of A. Kambylis, 
Eustathios tiber Pindars Epinikiendichtung: Ein Kapitel klassischer 
Philologie in Byzanz (Gottingen, 1991). 

40 SeeK. Barzos, H yeveahoyia tev Kouvyver (Thessaloniki, 1984), 
2:87—-95 (no. 115). Eustathios obviously entertained a personal rela- 
tionship with Nikephoros, as can be seen from the twenty-one letters 
he addressed to him, as well as from a monody he composed upon 
the young man’s death; see E. Kurtz, “Evstathija Thessalonikijskogo 
i Konstantina Manassi monodii na konéinu Nikifora Komnina,” 
VizVrem 17 (1910): 282-322, esp. 290-302, and A. Sideras, Die byz- 
antinischen Grabreden: Prosopographie, Datierung, Uberlieferung; 
142 Epitaphien und Monodien aus dem byzantinischen Jahrtausend 
(Vienna, 1994), 182-84. 

41 Ep.7, ed. Kolovou, Die Briefe (n. 9 above), 26-36; see also the 
summary with notes in ibid., 97*-101*. On this letter as a source for 
the custom of carol singing on 1 January (kéAavda) see Koukoules, 
Eva radion acypagixd (n. 19 above), 2:7-9. 

42 Ep. 7.189-200, ed. Kolovou, 34. 
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Nov 0 &Md th THs Koss exelvys cvvOyKys 
TapecTovoynOn: Kal} TOV TYEOIKOV vonuaTwv 
TUpavvos dvayKy THY TaAcey ypHow Bracanévy 
Tapavouet, eidods Te Kal vovvac Kal Tas &TAGG 
huépac &yovoa cig tavtdv. Kal érabov tavtov 
ol ypamuaticol &pt, 6 Kal ol TecdvtEs bd 
TodopKiay toAvety. Exetvoi te yap év otev@ 
Komdy Kaberpypévol, Zotiv ob mecSevtec évocig, 
ovdé TAY dpavotwv dvemévy YOcoy TWRaTwY 
AnéTYovTO, Atuwod Kavtadea Sartarovpyodvtos 
adtoi¢ Kal adtol TH Aabupivow tTHv cyedIKOV 
Ehtypa@v évarethnuuévot, Kal Aélewv edrdpac 
ovK eyovtec, AW we simeiv Alwwttovtes, atc 
TEPLEPYOTEPOV XPNTOVTAL, KAaL THY TOLOVTWY 
Katebavertynoay Kal yopedaavtes olov ddiaddpwe 
adTus TVVELAOY Eic Ev. 


But now indeed the agreements of that common 
treaty have been broken; by violating ancient 
practice, the tyrannical necessity of schedo- 
graphic riddles has acted unlawfully, leading 
the Ides and the Nonae and the normal days 
into the same meaning. Thus, the grammarians 
have recently suffered the same thing to people 
who have fallen under a year-long siege. For the 
latter, entirely imprisoned in dire straits, were 
sometimes pressed by want of sustenance and 
did not desist from eating even untouchable 
bodies with their unrestrained tongues,*? since 
hunger in this case too prepared a banquet for 
them. Similarly, the former [i-e., the grammar- 
ians] were oppressed by the labyrinth of schedo- 
graphic windings** and did not have a wealth 
of words at hand but were starving, so to speak, 
which words to use in a more curious manner; 
thus, they rose up against such words and, as 
if dancing [in a frenzy], they indiscriminately 
united them all into one. 


Here Eustathios openly criticizes the tyranny of schedog- 
raphy that has “recently” (ptt) forced the grammarians 
to mix into one the different meanings and usages of the 
old Roman words. He then employs a vivid simile to give 


43 The sentence could also be translated as “and did not desist 
from eating even bodies untouchable for a tongue at ease (i-e., not in 
a state of necessity).” 


44 [have rendered éhtyudc as “winding,” following the explanation 
in the Suda ¢ 847; ed. Adler, 2:2.47.2 (Ehiyuds 7 eve TpO>y). 
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a reason for the “breaking of that common treaty,” com- 
paring the grammarians to the inhabitants of a city that 
has been besieged for many years. Forced by hunger, who 
prepared for them a banquet, the people did not desist 
from eating even polluted animals and humans with 
their unrestrained mouths. This allusive passage clearly 
echoes Flavius Josephus’s famous description of canni- 
balism during the siege of Jerusalem in AD 70 by Titus 
(Bellum Iudaicum 6.193-213), a passage well known in 
Byzantine historiography.** Similarly to the besieged, 
Eustathios scathingly comments, the grammarians rose 
against the old Roman words and “indiscriminately 
united them all into one.” 

The complex sentence offers to the recipient a 
negative image of violent Bacchic sparagmos as the use 
here of “dancing” (yopevouvtes) insinuates.*° In my 
opinion, this reflects a critique toward a peculiar case of 


45 For example, Eusebios of Caesarea quoted it verbatim in his 
Ecclesiastical History 3.6.17-28 (Eusebius, Die Kirchengeschichte, ed. E. 
Schwartz and T. Mommsen, 3 vols. [Berlin, 1902-9], 1:206-10), George 
the Monk in the ninth century included an abbreviated version of it 
in his Chronicle (Georgii Monachi Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, 2 vols. 
[Leipzig, 1904], 2:385.10-386.16), as did other chroniclers. Moreover, 
the horrid story forms the hypotext of a poem contemporary to 
Eustathios, written by the high judge Andronikos, on a case of can- 
nibalism in southwestern Asia Minor; see R. Macrides, “Poetic Justice 
in the Patriarchate—Murder and Cannibalism in the Provinces,” in 
Cupido legum, ed. L. Burgmann and M. T. Fégen and A. Schminck 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1985), 137-68, esp. 150-51 on the sources of the poem. 
One might also compare the similar description of the siege of Larissa 
in late 985 by the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel as narrated by the general 
Kekaumenos in his memoirs (§73, ed. Litavrin, 250-52). 

46 That this is the image behind Eustathios’s extremely dense 
phrasing can be seen from its explicit use by Michael 6 tod Ayyidéhov 
in his address to Manuel (see above n. 33). God, says Michael, holds 
him as a philosopher back from following inappropriate paths, 
as if in a Bacchic frenzy: éméywv [sc. the Creator] év9a ve uy det 
TAPOLTTPOBLUEVOY, ETLITUVAYWY Kal TVYKPATHYV AMoxdTots we PULLeLts 
éxBaxyevduevov (Browning, “New Source,” 193.212-14). The verb 
yopedw is used mostly by classicizing Byzantine authors to invoke 
the domain of the theatre (see, for example, Phot. Ep. 234 in Photii 
Patriarchae Constantinopolitani Epistulae et Amphilochia, ed. 
B. Laourdas and L. G. Westerink, 7 vols. [Leipzig, 1982-88], 2:151.36- 
41) and concomitantly the state of Dionysiac frenzy; see P. Agapitos, 
“Narrative, Rhetoric, and ‘Drama’ Rediscovered: Scholars and Poets 
in Byzantium Interpret Heliodorus,” in Studies in Heliodorus, ed. 
R. Hunter (Cambridge, 1998), 125-56, esp. 128-42 for further exam- 
ples. Eustathios himself hints at such an imagery in the protheoria to 
his Capture of Thessalonike (praef. §1; ed. Kyriakidis [n. 9], 2.24-28), 
where phrases like axpdtws tpaywdety (“lamenting in an unblended 
manner, i.e., excessively), yopetwy év révOeory (“dancing in mourn- 
ing”) and év oxv@pwmoic ré8eow (“in grim sufferings”) accentuate 
the notion of “tragic excess” in lamentation. 
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culinary (qua literary) transgression. In fact, Eustathios 
often used the imagery of opsopoiia (cookery) and 
daitalourgia (banqueting) to express aesthetic issues of 
poetry and rhetoric.*” He even made a positive remark 
about Homer as a rhetorician by exclaiming “what 
an astonishing banquet of rhetoric did he prepare” 
(Gavpaciay olav dartaroupylay pntopetas oxevacer).*8 
However, in Ep. 7 the personification of hunger pre- 
pares an abominable banquet. Therefore, this image of 
transgression points to the attempt of the grammarians 
to create out of conventional linguistic exercises some 
kind of novel literary text. For Eustathios—a man of 
impeccable literary taste—this was a failed enterprise 
resulting in ignorance of the appropriate vocabulary 
and an excess of labyrinthine winding. It proved to be 
an effort at haute cuisine that ended up in producing 
a horrid assortment of grotesque dishes.*? Moreover, 
Eustathios makes it clear that the transgression of “that 
common treaty” (qua accepted convention) by the 
grammarians—in other words, abandoning innovation 
as imitation and moving into the unlawful domain of 
unveiled novelty—occurred close to the time of the let- 
ter’s composition (viv 0’ 4a). That Eustathios knew 
very well to what kind of accepted convention he was 
referring can be seen from his remarks concerning his 
own literary experiments, which were always presented 
as veiled novelties.*° But also Nikephoros Komnenos 
knew very well what Eustathios was talking about when 
criticizing the recent excesses of the grammarians, since 


47 See Kolovou, Die Briefe, 57*-73*. Obviously, the offer of edu- 
cational nourishment by a teacher to his student is often expressed 
through the image of a banquet. In the case of Ep. 7, however, the 
readers are faced with the inverted and negative use of this image. 


48 Commll. 829.48. Athenaeus in his Deipnosophists 8, §39 
(= 347¢; ed. Kaibel, 2:262.27-263.1) has one participant note that 
Aeschylus once remarked that his tragedies were “carvings” from 
Homer's “grand banquets” (rd tod KwAod Kal haumpod AicydaAov, 
b¢ tag abTOd Tpaywdlas Teudyy edeyev elvat THY Ourpov ueydruv 
detrvwy). Irrespective of what Aeschylus was supposed to have meant 
with this bon mot, Eustathios is concerned with Homer as provider 
of rhetorical “starting points” (see above, n. 35). 


49 On literary cookery in Byzantium see F. Kolovou, “Die 
Rezeption der Platonischen Opsopoiia in der byzantinischen 
Literatur,” in Byzantinische Sprachkunst: Studien zur byzantinis- 
chen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Horandner zum 65. Geburtstag, 
ed. M. Hinterberger and E. Schiffer (Berlin, 2007), 181-93. 


50 See P. A. Agapitos, “Mischung der Gattungen und Uberschrei- 
tung der Gesetze: Die Grabrede des Eustathios von Thessalonike auf 
Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites,” JOB 48 (1998): 119-46, esp. 127-31 on 
the protheoria of this funeral oration. 


the young aristocrat had been appointed by Emperor 
Manuel to act as official examiner in the schedographic 
contests organized at the palace.*? 

Stylistic excess as a sign of bad taste forms the core 
of another comment of Eustathios on schedography. 
While still “master of orators,” he delivered, probably 
on the Saturday of Lazarus in 1174, an extensive enco- 
miastic oration for Patriarch Michael 6 tod Ayyiddov 
(78-1170).>* The patriarch, who before ascending the 
ecumenical throne had been datos tHv dthocédwv 
(“consul of philosophers”), was Eustathios’s patron. He 
had appointed the learned deacon to the coveted chair 
of rhetoric and later to the bishopric of Myra.°? Within 
an extensive presentation of the patriarch’s earlier edu- 
cational activities, Eustathios comes to speak about 
Michael’s schedographic teaching. He writes:°* 


el O& Kal THY Kah TAdTHY aiviypatiKyy denoet 
TAEEac8an thy év cyedtKols EAtypots, AN obto¢ 
nul avanépyve yapaxtnp érianpos ov TH TPOC 
TxYOIVoY Tapatdcel TAY TYNLATWY &TddyLOV 
otéMwv THY dtdvoiav Tod dxpoatod, AMA 
ovuvynyprevos cig uetplov Kal TH edmEeplLAyTtw 
oyxaywyay Kell od TH dMoKdtw Kal dEvuavet Tob 
aivtypatos eeaypiav tod Adyou 16 TpdawrTrov, dd 
TH TIS opdcews dvOnp@ Kat Td Tod aiviypatos 
oxvepwndlov Kepavvobwv eig thapdtyta Kal 
TH Hatvouév cvvexAdumety Teyvopevos TO 
KPUTTOWEVOY. 


and if you |i.e., the patriarch] needed to weave 
this novel enigmatics which is expressed in 


51 This information, along with a brief description of the exami- 
nation process, is provided by Constantine Manasses in the funeral 
oration he composed for Nikephoros; see the edition by Kurtz, 
“Eystathii,” 302-22, esp. 317.453—66. The passage has been translated 
and commented upon by Polemis, “Fiinf unedierte Texte,” 280-81. 


52 OpMin. 7, ed. Wirth, 100-40. On Michael see ODB 2:1364- 
65 (A. Kazhdan) and Angold, Church and Society, 108-11. For the 
Komnenian “institution” of delivering on the Saturday of Lazarus 
encomiastic orations in honor of the patriarch—Eustathios refers to 
it as 6 Tig codtatelag TadT Ys Geouds and Td Tahatdv Géoutov (Wirth, 
100.5 and 29)—see M. Loukaki, “Le samedi du Lazare et les éloges 
annuels du patriarche de Constantinople,” in KAytdpioy el¢ uvyunv 
Nixov Oixovouidy, ed. F. Evangelatou-Notara and T. Maniati- 
Kokkini (Athens, 2005), 327-45. 

53 On the relation of the two men see briefly Kazhdan and 
Franklin, “Eustathius,” 119-22. 


54 Wirth, 131.23-30. 
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schedographic windings, its very style appeared 
to me remarkable, not sending the thought of the 
listener to travel abroad because of the immea- 
surable extension of its rhetorical figures. Rather, 
it was a style gathered toward moderation and 
made alluring by its easy comprehension; it did 
not make the discourse’s countenance utterly 
wild through the extravagance and obscurity of 
the riddle, but it both blended the riddle’s grim- 
ness toward mirth through the flowery quality of 
its phrases and artfully made the hidden mean- 
ing shine along with its external appearance. 


This is an important passage because it shows us exactly 
what Eustathios considered an ideal schedos to be. 
Michael did not allow this “novel enigmatics” to turn 
the face of the discourse into something ugly, that is, 
wild (uncontrolled) and rough (unrefined), as the verb 
e€aypidw suggests. On the contrary, Michael succeeded 
through his charming style to reduce the riddle’s grim- 
ness, while he also made the hidden meaning appear 
more beautiful.** Thus, Eustathios suggests that Michael 
produced schede which in a moderate manner (uétptov) 
served the aim of the riddle-like grammatical exercise 
and were pleasing to the pupils. This passage and the one 
from the letter to Nikephoros complement each other in 
showing us what constituted the negative and positive 
quality of “schedographic windings,” a phrase Eustathios 
used in both passages. If such oyedtKol EArypot were left 
to become linguistic and semantic contortions, which is 
what recent grammarians did, the resulting excess coars- 
ened unnecessarily the stylistic exterior of the text, while 
making the riddle so bizarre and obscure that its educa- 
tional purpose was defeated. Eustathios uses a recurring 
set of images that reveal his stylistics: clarity, avoidance 
of excess, pursuit of moderation, blending of opposites, 
proximity of a text’s exterior and interior. In other 
words, he appears to support a notional “middle state” 
which should unite all positive qualities of the stylistic 
spectrum, and to reject all negative qualities.°® 


55 What Eustathios describes here, reflects his comment on Iliad 
11.101 about subtle deceit in the use of sound plays quoted above, p. 228 
and n.24. Nikephoros Basilakes in the prologue to his collected works 
(Praef: §§3-4; ed. Garzya 3.14-37) also refers to the inner and outer 
form of the schedos, but his point is very different from Eustathios’s 
here; see briefly Agapitos, “Grammar, Genre and Patronage,” 8-10. 


56 On the “middle state,” already strongly promoted by Michael 
Psellos in the eleventh century, see D. Jenkins, “Psellos’ Conceptual 
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Se 


Having looked at Eustathios’s differentiated opinions 
about schedography, we shall proceed in the article’s 
second part to examine his attitude to “everyday lan- 
guage.” Eustathios’s critique of contemporary schedo- 
graphic experimentation in his letter to Nikephoros 
Komnenos—the error resulting, in his view, from the 
indiscriminate conflation of three distinct terms into 
one—is of a particular character because it concerns the 
survival of the word xaAdvdat or céhavda (in its col- 
loquial form) and the disappearance of the other two 
learned terms. In the Parekbolai to the Iliad, he points 
to another such error concerning the “vernacularization” 
of a word on account of its use in schedographic riddles. 
It is the second case of a clearly negative remark against 
schedography within the Parekbolai; Eustathios writes:*” 


‘Quote dttd¢ ob Td ydha éotiv, wo pavOdvovat 
ot TPddtnol TOV TYEdIKOYV aiviypwatwv, ola Tod 
dod TovTov, Ka8k ydraKtos, TapabddMovtes 
idtwtiKdtepov, dMa Kupiwg drrd¢ KaAEiTaL H TOV 
TUPOV TUUTYTTOVEN TuETIA. 


So that opos (“sap”) is not gala (“milk”), as the 
students of schedographic riddles learn, thus 
wrongly sucking this opos in a rather colloquial 
manner as if it were gala, for opos is primarily 
called the fat juice used to coagulate cheese. 


That colloquial usage is meant here (676¢ has been given 
the meaning of y¢Aa), is suggested by the presence of the 
adverb idtwtixétepov (“in a rather colloquial manner”).>* 
The negative image is enforced by the verb rapahdaMw 
(“sucking wrongly”), a creation of Eustathios.>? As in 
the letter to Nikephoros, contemporary schedogra- 
phy appears to distort the correct knowledge of “Attic” 
Greek. Most importantly, the two passages show us two 


Precision,” in Reading Michael Psellos, ed. C. Barber and D. Jenkins 
(Leiden, 2006), 131-51, esp. 142-50. 

57 Commll. 619.38—41 to IL. 5.902. 

58 Van der Valk, 2:lxxxvii understood the use of idtwty¢, idtwtela, 
idtwtilw and idiwrxds as being always negative. However, a closer 
examination of all relevant passages in the Parekbolai to the Iliad (con- 
veniently collected in Keizer, Indices, 376) shows that only idttyg and 
idtwteta are clearly used with a deprecatory meaning, while idtwtcdc is 
almost always used descriptively with no negative coloring. 


59 See LBG 2:1205. 
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types of “vernacularization” to which Eustathios objects. 
In the first case, a Latin word (xaAdvdat) has lost its spe- 
cific old meaning and has acquired a new and “wrong” 
one. In the second case, an old Greek word (676¢) has 
been made synonymous to another old word (yéha) 
which has now “wrongly” become the common word of 
everyday language. In both cases correct usage is related 
to the “oldness” of a word and to the attestation of its 
meaning in time-honored philological manuals, such as 
commentaries, dictionaries, and grammars.°° 

For Eustathios, however, foreign and thus poten- 
tially colloquial words are not by themselves reprehen- 
sible, because the presence of “foreign words” (26vixal 
AéEetc) in a language is the result of “intermingling” 
(émwtE{a) between people and languages.®! For exam- 
ple, while explaining the word yoiwé in the Odyssey 
(19.28), Eustathios embarks on an extended discus- 
sion of the presence of foreign words in Greek.®* He 
lists a few examples of terms for weights and measures, 
remarking that “and if achane and achanis are foreign, 
they are common words to the Hellenes, not appearing 
odd at all” (ci 58 C6vixdy dv H dydvy Kal h dyavic, ypyotai 
eiot NéEetc tots “EXyot, Eevilov oddév).°? Adducing a 
large number of such foreign words in various poets 
and writers, he concludes:°* 


Srwe O& eimetv, yéuer Ove Tas emtpiElas wvplwv 
20vixdy AgEewv fh EMac yhooou: 6 tep ei cal 
mrapexBatixas Tebewpytat, dW odte duodows 


60 ‘The third negative comment in the Parekbolai to the Iliad also 
concerns a grammatical “innovation” of schedography, this time 
in respect to the rare verb é7viw (“to wed a woman”); see Commll. 
714.51-53: Avo 0008 xiveitat 6 ToLlodtos ever ting Eig UEMovta Kal Tods 
debts ypdvoue, el Kal h cxedixy TéApa 2Opacdvato ev TH wTvOy, 
vewTeploapevy Kate THY TaALY. The passive aorist @Tv8y (unat- 
tested in the dictionaries) is a “revolution” against ancient practice 
introduced by schedographic audacity. 

61 See P. I. Koukoules, Ozccudovixys Eictation Ta ypaypatind 
(Athens, 1953), 13-15 for a “de-contextualized” collection of pas- 
sages with Eustathios’s opinions about everyday language; see also 
V. Rotolo, “Eustazio di Tessalonica e il greco volgare,” in idem, Scritti 
sulla lingua greca antica e moderna, a cura di R. Lavagnini (Palermo, 
2009), 39-54 (originally published in 1984) and S. Fenoglio, “Eustazio 
di Tessalonica e la lingua del suo tempo,” Medioevo Greco 10 (2010): 
25-59 (based only on the Parekbolai to the Odyssey). On cultural and 
linguistic mixture see Eustathios’s extended digression in CommOd. 
1398.55-99.10 with a discussion by Cullhed, Eustathios, 86*—89". 


62 CommOd. 1854.10-38. 
63 CommOd.1854.14-15. 
64 CommOd. 185 4.35-38. 


éyet Kal ovde Tig KATH THY YolvIKAa TKEeVEws 
arecyotviotat, ei yoy TaALy 2Ovixiyy eimetv AEE 
drrola H Txotves ad’ Hc Kal 16 drocyowwiler Ban. 


Allin all, the Hellenic language is filled to the 
brim owing to the intermingling with myri- 
ads of foreign words. And even if this has been 
examined in a digression, it is neither inappro- 
priate nor separate from the analysis concerning 
the choinix, should it be necessary to pronounce 
again a foreign word, such as schoinos is, from 
which aposchoinizesthai derives. 


Making a wordplay on yotwé and cyotvos, Eustathios 
suggests that the fully Attic verb anocyowilw (here 
“separate, exclude”) derives from ayotvog (“rush”), a for- 
eign word. Though the etymology of schoinos is unclear, 
Eustathios was probably influenced by the homonymous 
Egyptian measure in Herodotus and referred to in the 
Suda.® It is therefore important to note that linguistic 
mixture is not by itself something odd, if the words used 
belong to an older substratum of the Greek language. 

In a short essay titled To the One Who Takes It 
Heavily, though Being a Priest, To Be Called “Papas” 
(I1pd¢ tov Bapéwe dxovovea, citep tenwuevos dv Kaettat 
mamés), Eustathios criticizes a cleric of arrogance and 
ignorance because this person feels insulted when 
called rare, the colloquial word for tepevs (“priest”).°° 
As in the Parekbolai, Eustathios here also remarks 
that words of common usage, even though they might 
derive from foreign languages, have found their good 
place among “the speakers of the noble Atthis” (ot tH 
evyevods AtOid0c).°” He further points out that words 
do undergo phonetic changes;°* then, he writes:°? 


Kai rapayayeiv uév yhaooay Bapbapov toovtw 
ceuvdvovoay pyuati TO lepatixdy dodAov, d6£or av 
Tog TOMOIS tows odK Edd ywyov. Datev yep av odk 
eve ed &ywy 7s, et Tic Ex TOV EMyvixay 70 Tro TOV 
Kavtad0a evodoi- BapBapors (-povg Tafel) yap 


65 Herodotus 2.6; Suda 1812, ed. Adler (n. 25 above), 4:4.93.9—-I0. 
66 Opus. 6, ed. Tafel (n. 10 above), 37-41. 
67 Opusc. 6, §8, ed. Tafel, 39.54-s. 


68 He gives as an example the word datadic, “raisin” (Opus. 6, 


§9, ed. Tafel, 39.72-73): cad kai Thy dotadida datadida AEhex Oa 
otdauey (“just as I know that the astaphis has been called ostaphis”). 


69 Opusc. 6, §§9-10, ed. Tafel, 39.73-90; I have adjusted the punc- 
tuation to current practice. 
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elon dv adtds dwvaic TH aTrovdaia Kad’ “EMnvac 
ouubibdlery, réuparto dv tIc. Eye dé wuptors Exwv 
drodelyuacw érictouicat tods Torovtous, adtd 
uév adinut, Ev udvov dreitwv, WE TOMA THY &pTL 
dyudtav H ex BapBdpwy cic Huds xaOryjxovar 7 2 
Hudv aveyapnoay cic to BapRapov. Avadwvycw 
dé étt Kal EMyvixdy dvoue of mémot él Gelov 
vorpatos Kal 6 Bovrduevosg épevvdtw Kal 
eDPLTKETW KUL KATEYETW. 

"Evtedbev odv Hpéua dreyvwopuévov we ovdév 
Tt Aehéc Kal evtEAés Kal TaTeLvov Kal yvdaiov, 
Honep ovde 6 ramTo<, oddé 6 TéTOG, OvdE UV 6 
ramas Syhodow, obtws ovde 6 nants, AMA ceuvad 
elot Kal Geta THY onnactay. 


To introduce a foreign language praising with 
such a word the priestly race, might seem to many 
people possibly inappropriate. For they might say 
that it is not proper conduct, if someone directs 
the faithful away from the Hellenic language in 
this matter also. For he could say that someone 
might censure joining to foreign words what 
is important according to the Hellenes. But 
I, having myriads of examples to silence such 
people, this I shall pass by, saying only one thing: 
many of the recent words either arrive to us 
from foreign people or depart from us to foreign 
lands. Moreover, I shall proclaim that of ré7ro1 
is a Hellenic noun”? when it concerns a divine 
concept; and let him who so wishes, search, find 
and grasp [this matter]. 

Having then somewhat comprehended hence- 
forth that just as pappos, pdpos and even papas do 
not characterize something naive, cheap, humble 
and vulgar, so does not papas; indeed, these 
words are solemn and holy as to their meaning. 


The whole passage is highly telling of Eustathios’s atti- 
tude to language. He accepts mixture as something 
“natural,” while he views mobility between languages 
as something “regular.” It is particularly interesting to 
note that this linguistic mobility refers to recent times 
as the adverb éptt qualifying /yudtwv clearly suggests. 


70 Eustathios in Commll. 98.45-48 explains the use of @ mém01 
instead of # §¢0{ with a reference to posthomeric usage, an oblique 
reference to Lycophron’s Alexandra 943 (see van der Valk [n. 20 
above], 1:155 ad locum). 
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It is the same adverb Eustathios had used to define 
temporally the transgression of the grammarians in his 
letter on calendae. In both cases, colloquial words are 
concerned. Thus, colloquial discourse was by itself not 
necessarily damnable for Eustathios. It is the context of 
its use that caused his concern. 

In his letters and speeches Eustathios will, in fact, 
use words of the “humble language” in order to gloss 
an “Attic” word or to introduce a philological exegesis 
in contexts related to various realia of everyday life. 
The gloss usually appears as part of an ironic or even 
flatly sarcastic comment,’! while the exegesis is mostly 
employed in literary play. For example, in another let- 
ter addressed to Nikephoros Komnenos, Eustathios 
excuses his humble gift of a particular variety of grapes:7* 
dpa yep, Srrwe cig Tooodtov Opanétyg TH ig Huds 
6 ypvade, Ws UNdE THY & adtod TapwvupovmevyV 
drropay ddetvar map’ huty elvar AW avr’ adtis 
exrreTréengOat TH OF weyadutepdyw Aaumpdtyte 
otapuras pev Kat TadTaG od LIV Kal ypvous, 
érroia TH év dnocyéoel. Plovepal yap Kat adtar 
Kal ouyddes HUsV KATH TOV emLaTATOdYTA TH 
ohav khjaet Ypvady. odKovy Hiv otagdvAal adtor 
ypvadt, eidouc dé trvoc EtEpotov: dc y yVONV Peovow 
yhacoca xovxothac caret. tadtov O& yhadxac 
eiretv- Kal oluat did TO TOD Ypwuatos Suotov Kat 
(a dv etry Tic) yhavkwrdy: droyAav«tfovat yap 
Kat adtat, Ste TIC AdTAS TO TPHTOV OpéVeTat, 
Kabdrep ody éxetvat kippalovat cal OV adtd adtor 
uév énwvupriav KAnpodvtat yaunés, exetvart dé Ord 
TO KIPpov TOD YpwpATos énrovoudlovTa TH YpUTG. 


You see, then, to what an extent gold flees from 
me, so much so that it does not allow the fruit 
deriving from its name to stay with me. Instead 
of this fruit, I have sent to your illustrious mag- 
nificence grapes as well, but not golden ones, as 
the fruit I had promised. For these are mischie- 
vous and fugitives from me just like the gold that 
oversees their appellation. Thus, these my grapes 


71 For example, ceyvivetat dé pet ye TO AevKdy YpOua Kal 
daeopdpov Td éovOpdv eit’ oby xdxxwov (De vita monastica §105.2-3, 


ed. Metzler [n. 9 above], 116) or ei yodv drodvoretets, Bhotale unxét 
otevpdy, Ue PaTov cit’ obv ddptoy TowyuatevTiKdy Kdtw Bapdvovta 
(De vita monastica § 43.2-3, ed. Metzler, 52); for a selection of such 


glosses see Koukoules, Ta ypayuatixd, 21-23. 


72 Ep.3. 10-22, ed. Kolovou, 7. 
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are not golden, but of another kind, which the 
disorderly flowing language calls koukoubai—1 
suppose identical to saying glaukes [sc. “owls” ] 
because of the color being the same and (one 
might say) greyish. For the latter grapes are also 
lightly blue-greyish when they are first reaped, 
just as the former are yellowish. Because of this 
the latter have been allotted the appellation 
of an owl, while the former because of their 
yellowish color are named after gold. 


The letter is an expression of thanks for the patron’s 
support. The absence of gold in Eustathios’s house- 
hold does not even allow him to send to Nikephoros 
“golden” grapes, so he is forced to offer as a gift a variety 
of “owl-colored” ones.’? While the “golden” variety is not 
described through a specific word,”* the other variety is 
clearly identified through the colloquial word xovxobbat. 
Eustathios explains this word as being identical to 
yhadxes (“owls”), therefore, these grapes must be of some 
blue-grey variety.’”* Eustathios introduces the colloquial 
word with the phrase “the disorderly flowing language.”’® 
One might be tempted to interpret this explicatory for- 
mula as signaling a negative attitude toward colloquial 
discourse. However, in the Parekbolai to the Odyssey, 
Eustathios uses this particular colloquial word in order 
to explain cxwy (Od. 5.66) as a kind of owl by stating 
that “skopes appear to be what the Romans call koukou- 
bai” (kai doxodat oxares eivat ds KovKodhas of “Papator 


73 See A. Karpozelos, “Realia in Byzantine Epistolography X-XI 
c.,” BZ 77 (1984): 20-37, esp. 22 on grapes as gifts and the xovxodBat 
of Ep. 3. 

74 P. Koukoules, Bulavrivev biog xai roditiaudc, 6 vols. (Athens, 
1948-55), §:106 proposes to identify these with a variety called in 
Modern Greek ypucootdguha. 


75 Ibid., 5:105 identifies these with a reddish-grey variety called 
in Modern Greek yAadxa. In Ancient Greek, however, the color 
yhavxds is explained as “blue-grey” (Pl. Tim. 68c) and is so used for 
blue grapes (e.g., Soph. Trach. 703). 

76 For alist of such “negative” formulaic phrases defining collo- 
quial discourse see Koukoules, Tz ypayuatixd, 15 and 17, for exam- 
ple, Commll. 295.28 idwtxy mapadGopd (“colloquial corruption”), 
Commll. 664.43 tapdxonos duidta (“falsified speech”), Commll. 
1188.62 yvdaia yhacou (“vulgar usage”), CommOad. 1358.56 napapGopd 
(“corruption”). On how problematic the generalizing negative inter- 
pretation of such formulaic phrases is see P. A. Agapitos, “Anna 
Komnene and the Politics of Schedographic Training and Colloquial 
Discourse,” Néa Péuy 10 (2013 [2014]): 89-107, esp. 95-98. 


gacty).”” The explicatory formula of the high-style letter 
to the learned patron appears in the teacher’s philologi- 
cal notes as a simple reference to the “Romans,” that is, 
the Byzantines.’® Therefore, it is the context of the use 
of everyday words and the addressee ofa text that play an 
important part in coloring Eustathios’s tone of charac- 
terizing colloquial discourse. 

It should be pointed out here that the negative 
terminology describing literary or linguistic phenom- 
ena found in authors of the Middle Byzantine period is 
both an inheritance and a potential attitude that goes 
back to the acceptance of the normative grammatical- 
rhetorical system of Hellenic education during the 
Roman Empire.” This acceptance, however, does not 
presuppose that such terms are used by Byzantine 
intellectuals with the same meaning as in their original 
context.8° The Byzantines would not invent a neutral 
“scientific” term for something already found in older 
authorities, though new terms for modern inventions 
are neutral, for example, kontakion, politikos stichos or 


77. CommOd. 1523.57; see LBG 1:871 s.v. covxotba and xovxoubdia 
(with many references). 


78 From the material in Keizer, Indices (n. 20 above), 64 it 
appears that when ‘Payatoc explains a “recent” word, it means 
“Byzantine,” when used in conjunction with historical explana- 
tions it means “Roman.” 


79 See, for example, the brief presentation in R. Browning, Medieval 
and Modern Greek, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1983), 44-50 with a selection 
of negative terms from Phrynichos’s Ecloga to describe deviations from 
an Atticist norm. Furthermore, see Phryn. Ec/. wapdv (41), napdAoyov 
(50), StepPapuévang (70), dwt (184), BapBapov (307), &Mdxotov 
(329); the numbers refer to the lemmata in the critical edition of 
E. Fischer, Die Ekloge des Phrynichos (Berlin, 1974). An instructive 
example of critique against Atticist prescriptions is Lucian’s dialogue 
Lexiphanes. Lykinos (the author's persona) offers to Lexiphanes (an 
aspiring writer of a pure Attic style and strict follower of Atticist dic- 
tionaries) a series of advice on correct and elegant Attic style (Lew. 
§§22-25, in Luciani Opera, ed. M. D. Macleod, 4 vols. [Oxford, 1972— 
87], 3:67—69); the passage includes much negative terminology and 
examples similar to the ones used by Phrynichos. 

80 Inhis detailed analysis of Eustathios’s negative terms to describe 
colloquial discourse van der Valk, 2:Ixxxvi-Lxxxviii (§168) has been 
misled in understanding all such phrases as expressing a general neg- 
ative attitude toward the xaSwpirnuéevy yA@oou (Commll. 1266.43). 
A similar use of negative terminology to describe linguistic phe- 
nomena without any negative coloring is found in the exemplary 
case of Sanskrit and its normative philology (grammars, commen- 
taries, dictionaries) when applied to the non-grammaticized ver- 
nacular “languages of Place” (desibhasa), such as early vernacular 
Kannada (fifth-ninth century); see S. Pollock, The Language of Gods 
in the World of Men: Sanskrit, Culture and Power in Premodern India 
(Berkeley, 2006), 89-114 (Sanskrit) and 298-318 (languages of Place). 
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schedos. Let us look, therefore, at one of Eustathios’s 
most explicitly negative remarks concerning everyday 
language. 

At the point where he has been arrested during the 
capture of Thessalonike by the Normans in the summer 
of 1185, Eustathios is taken along with his fellow pris- 
oners to the ship of the renegade Alexios Komnenos.*? 
After a confrontation with what was probably a 
Norman soldier with his brother,®? Eustathios is left to 
rest for the night. He continues:8? 


Kat diwyaydvtes éxet uete TOV TVVALYLOAWTOY 
Huepac OAtyac, Kat ti cat eenPevtec cic Tpodry, 
val d& bd Tivog THV éxeivov Kal sig yadnéa 
Képuata, Ov h ddorg Huiv tyviKadra cic Onoavpods 
éveypddy Kpoicov (kal érhenoat 6 Osd¢ tov 
avOownov), eita Kal cic todc Kdvtous, simeiv OF 
cuvyGéotepoy Kountas (uicwd yap TO dxpatuc 
BapBapov) éxoutcOnuer. 


I passed a few days there with my fellow cap- 
tives and was granted the mercy ofa little food; 
indeed, I was even given a few bronze coins by 
one of his men (and may God be merciful to that 
man!), a gift which for me was registered among 
the treasures of Kroisos. Then I was brought 
before the conti, or comites as they should be 
more usually called—for I detest the unblended 
foreign usage. 


After what we have seen so far, we can better understand 
the negative interjection Eustathios makes. He was taken 
to the Norman counts, whom he calls tods xévtovs, a 
Hellenized plural accusative of the Italian conte. He adds, 
however, that more usually one would call such persons 
xéuntes, that is, the older Latin and Byzantine military 


81 This person is most probably the protostrator Alexios, son of 
Andronikos Komnenos Vatatzes; see Barzos, ['evealoyla trav Kouvyvav 
(n. 40 above), 2:390-91 (Alexios K. no. 237) and J. R. Melville-Jones, 
Eustathios of Thessaloniki: The Capture of Thessaloniki; A Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (Canberra, 1988), 234-35. 

82 The soldier’s name is I'\Aiehwog and he curses loudly in a foreign 
language: dvdbeua mpdc Bony cvyva EBapRapile (Capt Thessal. $94, 
ed. Kyriakidis [n. 9], 110.1). 

83 CaptThessal. §95, ed. Kyriakidis, 110.13-18; translation quoted 
from Melville-Jones, Eustathios, 111 with modifications. 
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term.®* Therefore, his remark “for I detest the unblended 
foreign usage” implies that he disliked the use of a recent, 
blatantly foreign word, but did not object to an older 
one that has been blended over centuries into the Greek 
language.®° As in some of his other remarks, this shows 
a clearly conservative but not generally negative attitude 
toward everyday language. Therefore, it should not sur- 
prise us that in certain contexts he will openly use col- 
loquial words or short phrases. 

Eustathios wrote a sermon On Hypocrisy (Hep 
droxpicews), delivered in Thessalonike at some point 
after the city’s capture.8° Toward the end of the text, he 


84 On xévtog and xéuy¢ in the meaning of “feudal count” in the 
twelfth century see LBG 1:860 and 852 (with good bibliography). 
Niketas Choniates introduces in his History (Nicetae Choniatae his- 
toria, ed. J. L. van Dieten (Berlin, 1975], 296-308) a “digression” on 
the capture of Thessalonike by the Normans. Having reached the end 
of the account, Niketas offers a brief praise of Eustathios as bishop 
of the fallen city, especially his effort to alleviate the people’s suffer- 
ing by negotiating with the Norman warlords. The passage unmis- 
takably echoes Eustathios: Odxodv Kal toig etpatyyots OmTaVEUEVOS, 
ods Kdvtous elry Tis Av Aativy Siarextw ypopevos, Euetpiale Te xelpw 
toig wenovOdow emitéyuata (van Dieten, 308.1-3). Niketas first uses a 
standard Greek term and then glosses it with its foreign contemporary 
equivalent, being the term Eustathios had used but disliked. 

85 In the available modern translations of the work Eustathios’s 
interjection has been consistently misunderstood, because, on the one 
hand, the adverb d&xpatwe was perceived as meaning “utterly” in an 
evaluative scale, rather than “unblended” in a literary-stylistic scale, 
and, on the other hand, the adjective BaépBapov was interpreted as 
“barbaric” in a pejorative sense, rather than “foreign” with no nega- 
tive shade attached to it; see Kyriakidis and Rotolo, La espugnazione 
di Tessalonica (n. 9 above), 111 (“non posso sopportare i solecismi usati 
nella forma originaria”); Melville-Jones, Eustathios, 111 (“since I detest 
the excessively barbarian form of this word”); lwdvvy¢g Kaumidtys— 
Evotdbiog Oecoahovixys—lwdvvyg Avayvaotys, Xpovixa tHv 
Ahécewy ti Ozccuhoviuns, trans. C. Messis, introduction and notes 
P. Odorico (Athens, 2009), 269 (“dv Kal uioe va ypyomworroid wple 
uétpo Spouc BapBapixotc”); Die Normannen in Thessalonike: Die 
Eroberung von Thessalonike durch die Normannen (1185 n. Chr.) in 
der Augenzeugenschilderung des Bischofs Eustathios, trans. H. Hunger 
(Graz, 1955), 105 (“der rein barbarische Ausdruck ist mir zuwider”). 


86 Opus. 13, ed. Tafel, 88-98. That the text was a sermon can be 
inferred from the address to a congregation (Hypocr. §13, ed. Tafel 
91.43 @ dd¢Adot), the blessing at the end (§39, ed. Tafel, 98.55-56), and 
a strong moralizing perspective, despite the philological analysis of 
hypokrisia as acting on the ancient stage (§§1-7, ed. Tafel, 88.5-89.56). 
The sermon was certainly delivered after the Examination of Monastic 
Life (ca. 1180-85; Metzler, Untersuchungen, 23-244), since Eustathios, 
while talking about hypocritical monks and their active participation 
in profitable activities, interrupts his analysis and refers to “other writ- 
ings” where he has presented this topic (§35, ed. Tafel, 96.88—90). Only 
the Examination can be meant here as can be seen from the similar 
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criticized the type of non-cenobitic and unruly ascetic 
monk who had become quite popular in the empire’s 
cities, though despised by the official church.8” To make 
his point clear about the hypocrisy of these people, 
Eustathios tells a story that took place during the reign 
of John II Komnenos (r. 1118-1143), and of which he had 
personal experience. It is about the hypocritical conduct 
ofa supposed ascetic who finds a disgusting way to show 
that his flesh truly suffered from his austere bodily exer- 
tions. The story is introduced as follows:88 


"Epol 08 émeiot rvyo Seve Kal Tt yehoiov ig thEov 
exbécbat daxtov tordvde, cig Tetlpav éhynArvOdc 
Thatelay Hv Ste totg Meyadoronitatc, 6 Kal Huds 
exmr\ybav Tapéuetve cic uvyuny Overt. 


This came to me as I remembered to present to 
you in more detail a funny event such as it had 
become broadly known to the inhabitants of 
the Great City, which event, having astonished 
me as well, remained for ever in my memory. 


The monk, who had bound his body with iron fet- 
ters, chopped up the lung of an animal almost to pulp 
and inserted it under his cloak, there where the fet- 
ters touched his skin. Once a visitor had arrived, the 
pious ascetic pretended to suffer from pain. Eustathios 


continues:®? 


Eira thy yeipa cabtels Evdov, Sot Tov TvEeduLova 
éxeivov Katéypice, Kal Kvynoduevos ebhye THY 
zEdyiotov droupyov eis da> Kal emipwvycac 
Sduvypac TS TH KpéaTe Lov, Oletivaccey AvTHV 
TOG TEXVYV. 


Then, driving his hand inside, there where he 
had smeared out that lung, and scratching 


treatment of the topic (i-e., hypocritical behavior of monks) in Exam. 
§§26-27, 34-35, 57-67, 17-25. 

87 On this type of figure see more broadly P. Magdalino, “The 
Byzantine Holy Man in the Twelfth Century,” in The Byzantine Saint: 
University of Birmingham, rath Spring Symposium, ed. S. Hackel 
(London, 1981), 51-66 (reprinted in P. Magdalino, Tradition and 
Transformation in Medieval Byzantium [Aldershot, 1991], no. VII); 
on this figure in Eustathios see Metzler, Untersuchungen (n. 9 above), 
46-49 and 200-212. 

88 Hypocr. $36, ed. Tafel, 97.30-33. 

89 Hypocr. §36, ed. Tafel, 97.55-59. 


himself, he brought out to the light his accursed 
servant [i.e., his hand] and, shouting painfully 
“oh my meat!,” he shook it artfully. 


The story has a grotesque quality quite similar to a 
number of scenes in the Ptochoprodromic poems.?° 
The opening and the end of the short narrative are 
marked by two “vernacular” words: the old legal 
technical term daxtov (“event, occurrence”) and the 
exclamation t& xpéaté nov (a plural form of xpéac 
that is not “Attic”).?! Neither words are glossed by 
Eustathios, but are left to stand alone for their partic- 
ular effect, judicial truth in the former case, colloquial 
documentation in the latter. The story is specifically 
signaled as “funny” (yehotov), making it clear that the 
use of everyday language and the brief switch of sty- 
listic register—a clear case of epimixia—is part of a 
humorous discourse similar to a number of passages 
in the “learned” works of John Tzetzes and Theodore 
Prodromos.?? In other words, Eustathios will use 
everyday language for stylistic effect, not rejecting it 
altogether, but employing it according to his particu- 
lar concept of stylistic blend. 


Se 


It seems that Eustathios’s fine stylistic differentiation 
on the use of the idtatis yh@aou was not necessarily 
understood or even approved by some of his contempo- 
raries. There survives a rare testimony on Eustathios’s 
use of language in his daily conversations. It is a com- 
ment related to a presentation of his impact as a speaker, 


90 Ptochopr. 1.102-12, ed. H. Eideneier, [Tzwyompddpouos: Kortixi 
éxdooy (Herakleion, 2012), 156 (the narrator scratching his own lep- 
rous skin and getting involved with the vulgar daughter of a tavern- 
keeper); 1.206-20, ed. Eideneier, 159-60 (the narrator steals food 
from the kitchen of his own house, while one of his children has had 
an apparently fatal accident); 3.145—55, ed. Eideneier, 181 (the narra- 
tor’s failed attempt to become a cobbler by piercing his hand with a 
sharp awl); 4.355-87, ed. Eideneier, 218-20 (the narrator describes 
the infamous “holy broth” served at Philotheou monastery). 


91 Eustathios also uses ¢@xtov in one of his introductory homilies 
to Lent (07. 4; 94.290, ed. Schénauer), where he wishes to narrate a 
peculiar story about the palm in an allegorical interpretation of an 
episode from the life of the martyr Nikephoros. 

92 See, for example, Tzetzes, Chil. 11.210-24 (in Ioannis Tzetzae 
historiae, ed. P. A. M. Leone [Naples, 1968], 438; Chil. 12.157-62, 
ed. Leone 474; Chil. 12.223-32, ed. Leone 476; Prodromos, schedos 
no. 8 (ed. Papadimitriou, Feodor Prodrom [n. 11 above], 433-35) and 
schedos no. 18 (ed. Polemis, “IIpoBAjuata” [n. 11 above], 287-302). 
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and it comes from the archbishop of Athens Michael 
Choniates (ca. 1138-1222), an old pupil of Eustathios 
and himself an acclaimed man of letters.?? In one of 
his sermons, delivered between 1195 and 1198 to his 
Athenian congregation,?* Michael included a digression 
on the recently deceased metropolitan of Thessalonike.?° 
In this digression Michael focused on two aspects of 
Eustathios as an exceptional, divinely inspired teacher. 
These aspects were his actual teaching at school and his 
preaching at church. Both had miraculous effects on 
the recipients, since his students were promptly led to 
knowledge, while the members of his congregation were 
immediately led to moral betterment. As to Eustathios 
as a teacher, Michael writes:?° 


"Exeivos yap, tva uixpdv Tt Kal we emitpoyadny 
TOs TOD dvdpds Evtpudyow Kadoic, Epwrtt codlag 
Kal &petig exxavdete, idtog wev elvar thy Tod 
Adyou idéav Hyarnoe- TH TOL 000’ yvelyeTo LN 
od Kexoppevuévs Kat yhahupas opalew TH 
Kaboutrynuéva Kal TH YMloypa ToAUTEhws Kat 
TH hadra weyarorpeTT@s Kal ceuvao Tov dé 
Biov, xatrep katvov SvTa Kal adtov, év TH KOIVo 
Kal cuvySer mpobAjuatt cuvéxpuTrte, TH Mev 
patvonéva undéev TOV TOMOY dvOpwTWY SoxKEtv 
diadéperv EomovdaKwe, dnép dé Tods TOModG Elva 
TH KPUTTOLEVH HlAoTIMOUEVOS. ... 
Katwotépws yap cat pel” Hudy ett Brotedwv 
eGavuatovpye tavti, modMoic pév avartwv 
ETLTTHUNSG Kal YVMTEWS SULATA TTUTLACL Kal 
udvots Tod Yelov kal didackadixod otduatoc, 


93 See F. Kolovou, Miyayd Xovdeys: Suubody or ueréty tod Blov 
xal Tod épyou tov. To corpus tv émtod@y (Athens, 1999), 9-23 with 


the older bibliography. 


94 See Arsenij, Cetyre neizdannyija besedy Michaila Akominata 
mitropolita Afinskago, greceskij tekst i russkij perevod (Novgorod, 
1901), 234—89, which I was not able to consult. 

95 ‘The specific passage was reedited by S. P. Lambros, “Xwp{ov 
Miya Axoutvdtov mepl Evotablou Oecowhovixys,” Néog EM. 13 
(1916): 359-61. Michael Choniates also composed a separate monody 
on Eustathios; see S. P. Lambros, MiyayjA Axoumwdtov tod Xwvidtov 
Ta cwloueva, 2 vols. (Athens, 1879-80), 1:283-306. There survives 
also a monody on Eustathios by his friend and former fellow stu- 
dent Euthymios Malakes; see T. L. F. Tafel, De Thessalonica eiusque 
agro dissertatio geographica (Berlin, 1839), 394-400 and K. G. Bonis, 
Evsvutov tod Mahdxy untporoditov Néwy Ilatpav (Yrdrys) ta 
owldueva (Athens, 1937), 78-83. 

96 Lambros, “Xwpiov,” 360 and 361. The passage has been briefly 
commented upon by Koukoules, Ta ypayuatixd (n. 61 above), 24. 
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Toots St yAwTtas BapBdpous uetappvOpilwv 
TALC Tap EQUTOU TEXVOAOYiaLG Kal ToOlg TOD 
attixilery dddypnacty, Sroig O& &xpoatnptotc 
Kadots eudutetwv ata edualeotepov eraiovta 
Kal Evvapralovta ppevi TA dwvovueva. 


Let me indulge briefly and summarily in the 
good qualities of the man. For he, having been 
inflamed by the love of wisdom and virtue, 
desired to be unique in respect to the form of 
his discourse. Therefore, he could not even bear 
not to formulate everyday speech elegantly 
and smoothly, nor to express trivial things in a 
lavish style and petty things in a grandiloquent 
and splendid diction. As to his conduct in life, 
although it was also quite novel, he hid it inside 
our common and conventional cover, making 
an effort not to seem to differ at all from most 
people as to his apparent exterior, yet striving 
eagerly to be superior to most as to his hidden 
interior.... 

While still living among us, he would 
paradoxically even perform miracles in the 
following manner: for many pupils he illu- 
minated their eyes with understanding and 
knowledge by means of just the spittle of his 
divine and educative mouth, for many students 
he reformed their uncouth speech by means of 
his systematical grammatical expositions and 
his teachings of proper Attic diction, while 
to wholly deaf audiences he implanted ears 
comprehending swiftly and grasping fully with 


their minds what was being said. 


Michael used two hagiographical conventions to praise 
his deceased teacher within the context of a sermon. 
Through the first convention he pointed to the “dou- 
ble” character of Eustathios, whose hidden interior was 
morally superior to most people, though his exterior 
appeared to be quite conventional. It is an old encomi- 
astic motif signaling the character of a saintly person, 
and Eustathios himself had used it to praise the deceased 
archbishop of Athens Nikolaos Hagiotheodorites 
(t1175).?” Needless to say, Choniates formulates the 
motif by varying the “innovation-as-imitation” concept, 


97 OpMin.1, ed. Wirth, 13.71-14.87; see also the edition by A. Sideras, 
25 unedierte byzantinische Grabreden (Thessalonike, 1990), 47.9-27. 
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as can be seen from the appearance of the key word 
xaivés (“novel”) to describe the hidden moral life of 
Eustathios.”® The second convention Choniates employs 
concerns Eustathios’s inspired teaching at school. This 
discursive activity displaying divine wisdom is presented 
as “miracle-working” (€8avuatovpyet). “Paradoxically” 
(katvotépws), Michael points out, such miracles were 
performed while Eustathios was still alive; they are yet 
another sign of holiness.?? 

It is within this hagiographical praise of an arch- 
bishop, who was an important teacher, that we have to 
interpret Michael’s remark on Eustathios’s use of lan- 
guage in Te xabwutdyuéva (“everyday speech”).1°° While 
Michael, therefore, applies as archbishop the hagiograph- 
ical concept of the “double” character to Eustathios the 
archbishop, Michael as philologist applies to the teacher 
Eustathios the philosophic concept of “uniqueness.”1°1 
Eustathios is presented as having “desired to be unique as 
to the form of his discourse” (idtog nev elven tH TOD Ad you 
idéav hydnyge). It is on account of this aspiration toward 
discursive uniqueness—that is, complete identity of the 
whole and its parts in a unique form—that in his daily 
speech he would use even for trivial matters the most ele- 
gant and grand style.°* Thus, we are faced with an enco- 
mium blending two different traditions— Christian and 


98 The same motif of a “double” nature is used by Malakes, 
MonEusth. §4, ed. Tafel, De Thessalonica, 398 (Kai wéyas wev évtds... 
eEwev dé urxpdc Te). 

99 There is, of course, an immense tradition of posthumous mira- 
cles, as well as a tradition for miracles performed by saints while they 
were still alive, but this latter tradition is almost exclusively found in 
the early Byzantine period. Saints of the middle and late Byzantine 
periods almost never performed this type of miracle. The use of this 
convention by Michael suggests that the tradition has moved into 
the domain of rhetoric as an encomiastic convention for high offi- 


cials of the Church. 


100 Eustathios uses the adverb xa8wutAnuévas to character- 
ize the colloquial word éxovotaxodotot (CaptThessal. §124, ed. 
Kyriakidis, 138.18). 

101 On “uniqueness” and “sameness” in Plato and, then, Gregory 
the Theologian, see S. Papaioannou, “Gregory and the Constraint 
of Sameness,” in Gregory of Nazianzus: Images and Reflections, ed. 
J. Bortnes and T. Hagg (Copenhagen, 2006), 59-81. 

102 Choniates, MonEusth. §23, ed. Lambros, 1:292.28-293.4, 
elaborates this extremely dense remark. Choniates’ point here is not 
that Eustathios cultivated a laudible incongruity in style by mak- 
ing small things great or the reverse; see Cullhed, Eustathios, 76*- 
79* on Eustathios praising this stylistic effect in Homer. Choniates, 
MonEusth. §21, ed. Lambros, 1:291.29-292.4, presents Eustathios as 
objecting strongly to this device in the composition of prose rheto- 
ric, especially when colloquial discourse is tastelessly “translated” into 


Hellenic—about the essence of human character. The 
images drawn by Michael Choniates are exact and make 
perfect sense, even if we cannot be certain that they 
reflect “reality,” though they certainly reflect Choniates’ 
interpretive “truth.” In fact, there are a few indications 
which suggest that Eustathios could very well converse 
in the everyday language when it came to such matters 
as saving his life from Norman soldiers or cursing the 
prophet Muhammad at a formal meeting of the Holy 
Synod.1% 

The broader and contextualized analysis of a num- 
ber of passages in Eustathios’s works concerning sche- 
dography and everyday language makes it obvious that 
the highly educated master of orators and archbishop 
had a fairly clear concept about the potentials and the 
limitations of schedography, as well as about the use of 
colloquial discourse. This concept included schedogra- 
phy as part of “general education” (éyxdx)tog raweta) but 
it excluded any form of excess, especially in matters of 
linguistic (qua literary) innovation by the use of everyday 
language in an inappropriate (qua exhibitionist) manner. 
In this respect, Eustathios held similar views to those 
of Anna Komnene when she was expressing her objec- 
tions to “immoral activities” within educational prac- 
tice around the middle of the twelfth century.’°* More 
specifically, Eustathios’s critique of “cannibalistic” sche- 
dography needs to be read within Komnenian literary 
polemics that were intimately connected to the capital’s 
highly competitive educational environment.! In the 
second half of the century this trend developed into a 
full-scale stylistic shift among high-standing literati such 
as Anna Komnene, Nikephoros Basilakes, Eustathios, 
George and Demetrios Tornikes, and Michael and 


high style, exactly what Lexiphanes was doing in Lucian’s dialogue (see 
above n. 79). 


103 See CaptThessal. §94, ed. Kyriakidis, 108.26-110.10 (Norman 
soldier) and NikChon. Hist. 216.29-217.33 van Dieten (cursing 
Muhammad). 


104 Alexiad 15.7.9, ed. Reinsch and Kambylis 485.22-25; see, in 
more detail, Agapitos, “Anna Komnene,” 92-101. 

105 See A. Garzya, “Literarische und rhetorische Polemiken der 
Komnenenzeit,” BS/ 34 (1973): 1-14 (repr. in idem, Storia e interpre- 
tazione di testi bizantini: Saggi e ricerche (London, 1974], no. VII) 
for a first assessment. For two textual witnesses of such polemics 
see M. Loukaki, “TuuBwptyor cat oxvdevtés vexparv: Or andwets 
tov Nixordov Katagiwpov yia ty pytopicy Kal Tous pyTopes oTHV 
KovotavtivotToay tov 12° ava,” Bulavrive Siuperxta 14 (2001): 
143-66 and A. Sideras, Eine byzantinische Invektive gegen die Verfasser 
von Grabreden (Vienna, 2002). 
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Niketas Choniates. These authors developed a complex, 
apparently classicizing but in practice quite Byzantine 
style of Greek, which, of course, remains to be studied.1°° 
It is the attitude of this specific group of intellectuals 
that Michael Choniates’ characterization of Eustathios 
encapsulates in an almost programmatic manner. The 
cultivation of a literary Hellenic image among this 
closely connected circle was extremely pronounced, and 
various hypotheses have been put forward to explain 
this phenomenon.!°” However, since this circle was very 


106 Foraseries of important studies concerning both learned and 
vernacular Greek in Byzantium see M. Hinterberger, “To datvéuevo 
Tyg ToAVTUTIAs ge OnUMdY KEluEva,” in Oewpla xar mpadEn Tw exddcEwy 
ts ve tepobulavtivys, avayevyyoiauns xa ueTabulartivyc Onud@dous 
ypauwatelac: [Ipaxtixd tov Atedvove Lvvedptov Neograeca Medii Aevi 
IV, ed. H. Eideneier and U. Moennig and N. Toufexis (Herakleion, 
2001), 215-44; idem, “How Should We Define Vernacular 
Literature,” in Unlocking the Potential of Texts: Interdisciplinary 
Perspectives on Medieval Greek, Cambridge 2006 (see http://www 
-mml.cam.ac.uk/greek/grammarofmedievalgreek/unlocking/html/ 
Hinterberger.html, accessed 15 March 2015); idem, “Die Sprache 
der byzantinischen Literatur: Der Gebrauch der synthetischen 
Plusquamperfektformen,” in Byzantinische Sprachkunst: Studien 
zur byzantinischen Literatur gewidmet Wolfram Horandner zum 65. 
Geburtstag, ed. M. Hinterberger and E. Schiffer (Berlin, 2007), 107— 
42. For a first broader appreciation of learned Greek as a linguistic 
system see now the studies collected in The Language of Byzantine 
Learned Literature, ed. M. Hinterberger (Turnhout, 2014). 

107. R. Macrides and P. Magdalino, “The Fourth Kingdom 
and the Rhetoric of Hellenism,” in The Perception of the Past in 
Twelfih-Century Europe, ed. P. Magdalino (London, 1992), 117- 
56; P. Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 
(Cambridge, 1993), 382-412; A. Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: 
The Transformations of Greek Identity and the Reception of the 
Classical Tradition (Cambridge, 2007), 225-316; idem, “Classical 
Scholarship in Twelfth-Century Byzantium,” in Medieval Greek 
Commentaries on the Nicomachean Ethics, ed. C. Barber and 
D. Jenkins (Leiden, 2009), 1-43; M. D. Lauxtermann, “La poesia,” 
in Lo spazio letterario del Medioevo, part 3: Le culture circostanti, 
vol. 1: La cultura bizantina, ed. G. Cavallo (Rome, 2004), 301-48, 


3@ THE PRESENT ARTICLE IS A SUBSTANTIALLY 
revised version of a paper given at a symposium on 
Eustathios of Thessalonike hosted by Ingela Nilsson and 
Eric Cullhed at the University of Uppsala in October 
2013. The research for the paper was for the most part 
conducted at the Institute of Byzantine and Modern 
Greek Studies of the University of Munich with a grant 
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small, the literary, philological, and theological output 
of its members represents only a small part of textual 
production between 1150 and 1220. We can also observe 
that the remarks concerning everyday language within 
this group vary, from Nikephoros Basilakes’ complete 
rejection to Eustathios’s acceptance of a moderate use in 
stylistic blends and for specific purposes.1°8 

Eustathios’s remarks on schedography and every- 
day language allow us to draw a substantially differenti- 
ated and far more complex picture of his ideas than older 
scholarship had been able to do. The foregoing analy- 
sis has also shown that the interpretive models about 
“high” and “low” education and language used since the 
time of Karl Krumbacher are not functional any more 
and need to be replaced if the study of Byzantine litera- 
ture is to be conducted within a broader, theoretically 
informed framework that will be based on the new, but 
still diffuse, insights of recent Byzantinist scholarship. 
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esp. 327-35. For a sober critique of some of the opinions expressed 
in the previous studies see now I. Stouraitis, “Roman Identity in 
Byzantium: A Critical Approach,” BZ 107 (2014): 175-220. 

108 See Basilakes’ remark in his preface (praef. §12, ed. Garzya, 7.17- 
21): 6 H AEEIs EVoNMOS TAPA THI Kal TO THs Tadyvelas Dravydloven 
ds, exmédevye dé Kal TO KoLvoy Kal we év TPIddW TEpInUatevULEVOY: 
Tploditic yup Agkic Kal KataTenaTHLEvy ATAWEvolay KATHYOpET Kal 
idtwtia Udy pytopos (“since his vocabulary was well-received by every- 
body and made the light of his stylistic clarity shine forth, while it 
avoided the common idiom, worn-out, so to speak, at the crossroads; 
for such an overtrodden vocabulary of the crossroad denounces an ora- 
tor’s lack of education and amateurishness”). 


from the A. C. Leventis Foundation (London). I am 
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